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JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


HE religious skepticism of the 
eighteenth century seems like 
staid orthodoxy in these days 
when the duly ordained vie 
with each other in ripping up 
the Scripture story. So Mr. 

Bennett, whose newspaper once led the 
press of the world in daring sensational- 
ism, must to-day be classed among the 
conservative practitioners of the old jour- 
nalism; so far beyond what his taste and 
sound judgment would approve have the 
freak journals of the new era forced their 
silly inventions, 

Examine The Herald of last Sunday. 
It contains, besides the news of the day, 
two or three somewhat elaborate articles 
by writers of standing, accompanied with 
pictures which are legitimate and wel- 
come illustrations of the text. It may be 
said that these articles have no great or 
permanent value. But they furnish en- 
tertainment, which is one of the proper 
and useful functions of the Sunday news- 
paper; and they give some measure of 
instruction. An intelligent human being 
can read them, nut only without nausea, 
but with reasonable satisfaction and ad- 
vantage. They are not brainless and re- 
volting “‘ fakes,”’ gotten up by uneducat- 
ed and unprincipled youngsters, like the 
greater part of the stuff with which the 
freak contemporaries of The Herald ha- 
bitually fill their Sunday issues. 

Everybody knows that Mr. Bennett's 
newspaper is the daily reflection of him- 
self. When we find it, therefore, a very 
wideawake and stirring sheet, not by any 
means an old fogy or oversqueamish, yet 
respecting itself and its readers too much 
to plunge into foulness upon the one side 
or into idiocy upon the other, we have the 
data for a pretty close guess at its pro- 
prietor’s make-up and character. James 
Gordon Bennett’s whole life has been 
passed in the social intimacy of bright, 
intelligent, quick-witted, active, well-bred 
men of the world. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he should decline to make 
a newspaper really acceptable only to 
stable boys and natural-born fools. Into 
that field, already torn with furious com- 
petition, he has no desire to enter. It 
speaks well not only for his good taste 
and regard for public decency, but for the 
sound quality of his business judgment, 
that he has shown no inclination to make 
The Herald a rival in their own sphere 
of newspapers that frantically appeal to 
the least intelligent and least reputable 
classes in the community. 

It is sometimes said that Mr. Bennett 
makes of life one long play-spell and re- 
fuses to be cheated of his accustomed 
pleasures by regular, systematic atten- 
tion serious things. This is by 
means a true or just description of his 

of An orderly, desk-ridden 
business man would, to be sure, deplore 
Mr. Bennett’s horses, dogs, and yachts. 
Such business men shook their heads 
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he Would make it in the same three years. 

Mr. Bennett's unflagging interest in the 
agreeable and pleasure-giving things of 
this life has been a blessing to this 
country. Sport cannot be successfully 
cultivated and developed by gentlemen 
who are able to give to it oniy spare mo- 
ments and off days abstracted from en- 
slaving occupations. Being able by means 
of his wealth and other gifts of fortune 
to combine the freedom of a gentleman 
of leisure with a keen liking for all sorts 
of manly sports, Mr. Bennett became 
while still a young man easily their fore- 
most patron in this country. Yacht rac- 
ing is largely indebted to him for the 
early impulse which gave so many 
wealthy young New Yorkers a taste for 
it. In coaching he was a pioneer, and, 
more than any other lover of horses, gave 
it the fashionable vogue it long enjoyed. 
He gave us polo, that joyous sport in 
which our young gentlemen still occa- 
sionally break their bones. And largely 
through his interest in it, trap shooting 
became a pastime for amateurs as well 
as a money-making pursuit of profes- 
sionals. 

Mr. Bennett is as fond as ever of his 
horses and his yacht. He is a fine ath- 
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in the world’s gayest capital and on the 
shores or the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, where civilization was ages old 
while the wolf still howled in Herald 
Square, and where there have been cre- 
ated, it is said, unequaled facilities for 
having a good time. 
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MONEY OUT OF DATE. 


Of the twenty-three coins authorized 
by the Government of the United States 
for use as money since 1792, eleven have 
been found to be undesirable and their 
ecinage discontinued. Two of the eleven 
were gold pieces, four were silver, and 
five were nickel, bronze, and copper. The 
coinage of one-dollar gold pieces was au- 
thorized by Congress on March 3, 1849, 
and discontinued in September, 1890, the 
total amount coined being $19,499,337. Of 
three-dollar gold pleces there were 
$1,619,376 coined under the act of Feb. 
21, 18538, the coinage being stopped in 
1890, 

Trade dollars of silver were authorized 
in February, 1873; their coinage 
limited to export demand by joint reso- 
lution July 22, 1876, and the production 
was prohibited by act of March 3, 1887; 
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was reduced, the first time from 264 to 
208 grains, and the time to 168 
grains. The total amount coined was 
only $1,562,887.44, so far as the mint 
records show. The three-cent nickel 
piece dated from 1865 to 1890, the total 
production being $941,349.48. In 1864 a 
two-cent bronze coin was authorized, 
but it was discontinued in February, 
1873, after a coinage of $912,020. Of 
the small nickel cents which sub- 
stituted for the coppers in 1857, 
only $2,007,720 minted up to the 
time of their discontinuance, in April, 
1864. There were $39,926.11 half 
cents coined from 1792 to 1857, inclusive. 
These 
then 104 grains, and finally 84 grains. 
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A PARTING SONG. 
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Alto-Stratus, (A-S,) With Patches of Fracto-Nimbups, 
A Thick Cloud of Gray or Bluish Color. 


Nimbus, (N.) 
Rain Clouds. 


Cumulo-Nimbus, (Cu-N.) 
Thunder or Shower Clouds, 


Fracto-Stratus, (F'r-8,) 
Fog Cloud on Summit of Mountain, 
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‘irro-cumulus is a combin 
is and the cumulus clouc 
known as ci-cu. They ¢ 
lar masses, or white flake without : 
ows. Sometimes they have very light 
shadows, and are irranged 
groups, although they are very often in 
lines. The new name f alto-cumulus 
(abbreviated to a 1 las been en to 
rather large globula a <s of a white 
or grayish color, also arranged in grou] 
or lines, and often so closely packed that 
their edges appear confused. The de 
tached masses are generally larger and 
more compact at the centre of the group, 
and often change to the strato-cumulus 
form, tapered off to the finer flakes of 
cirro-cumulus at the margin. Frequently 
we see them spread out in lines In one or 
two directions, 

Another new designation is that of 
alto-stratus, and it has been given to 
those thick sheets of grayish or bluish 
coloring that show such brilliant patches 
in the neighborhood of the sun and moon, 
and which, without causing halos, often 
give us such fine coronae. This form 
goes through all the changes like the 
cirro-stratus, but actual measurements 
show that its altitude is one-half less. 

The strato-cumulus clouds were for 
merly desigaated with the words com- 
bined in the inverse order, and the name, 
with its abbrediation s-cu, is bestowed 
upon large globular masses or rolls of 
dark cloud frequently covering the whole 
sky. These are especially noticeable in 
Winter, and occasionally give the sky a 
Wavy appearance. It is not a very thick 
layer of cloud, and occasionally blue 
patches of sky are visible through the 
intervening spaces. The old saw is that 
when there is enough blue sky to make 
a pair of Dutchman’s breeches, the fol- 
lowing day will surely be a pleasant one. 
All sorts of transitions are noticeable be 
tween this and the alto-cumulus clouds, 
and it may be distinguished from the 
nimbus type by its globular or rolled ap- 
pearance, and also because no rain ac- 
companies it. 

With the nimbus (N) or rain clouds, the 
average young person is only too weil 
acquainted, as they so often spoil the 
out-of-doors pleasures that he has an- 
ticipated. They come in thick layers of 
dark clouds, without shape and with 
ragged edges, frcm which continued rain 
or snow generally falls. If the layer of 
nimbus separates into shreds, or if small, 
loose clouds are visible floating at a low 
level underneath a cloaking of nimbus, 
they are described as fracto-nimbus (fr- 
n.) or “scud,” as seafaring men gener- 
ally call it. 

The cumulus clouds, the symbol for 
which is cu, and which, as we have al- 
ready seen, are used so largely in com- 
binations with others, are known as the 
wool-pack clouds, These are thick clouds, 
having the upper surface dome shaped 
and exhibiting protuberances, while the 
base remains horizontal. When the cloud 
is opposite the sun the surfaces usually 
presented to the observer have a great- 
er brilliance than the margins of the pro- 
tuberances. When the light falls aslant, 
these clouds give deep shadows; when, 
on the contrary, these clouds are on the 
same side as the sun, they appear dark, 
with bright edges. The cumulus clouds 
are often broken up by strong winds 
when they are called fracto-cumulus, 
and when a mamillated lower surface is 
presented they are called by the newly 
adopted name of mammato-cumulus, 
m-cu.) Cumulo-nimbus is the name of 
the well-known thundergust clouds. They 
rise in heavy masses in the form of 
mountains, turrets, or anvils, generally 
having a sheet or screen of fibrous ap- 
pearance above, to which the name false 
cirrus has been given, while the under- 
neath mass is called nimbus. Sometimes 
the upper edges have the compact form 
of cumulus, forming into massive peaks, 
round which the delicate false cirrus 
floats, and sometimes the edges them- 
selves separate into a fringe of filaments 
similar to that of the cirrus cloud. The 
Spring showers descend quite frequently 
from this type of cloud. The front of 
thunder clouds of wide extent frequently 
presents the form of a large bow spread 
over a portion of the sky which is uni- 
formly brighter in color. Those who have 
admired the beautiful colorings at sunset 
can hardly have failed to notice the hori- 
zontal layers in which the clouds at that 
hour are wont to arrange themselves. 
To these layers has been given the name 
of stratus, with S for its symbol. The 
horizontal sheets of lifted fog often place 
themselves in strata, and when broken 
up into irregular shreds by the wind, or 
by the summit of mountains, they are 
distinguished by the name of fracto- 
stratus, (fr-s,) which has been only re- 
cently adopted by the scientists. 
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GRADUATES OF THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY, CLASS OF ’97. 


HD graduating class of naval 
cadets, Naval Academy, the 
members of which will re- 
ceive their diplomas from 
“the greatest naval school in 

_¢Y> ¥ the world,” is a markedly in- 
teresting body of young men. Five of its 
fifty-one members are “ star" cadets, and 
several others look this honorable posi- 
tion almost squarely in the face. A 
“star” member is a cadet who has re- 
ceived 85 per cent. of the whole aggre- 
gate mark attainable in all his studies, 
and this, in the severe curriculum of the 
Naval Academy, with its rigid marking, 
is @ most notable scholastic standing. 
The “‘star’"’ members of the class of '97 
are William Gunnell DuBose, Ernest F. 
Eggert, Joseph W. Powell, Harlan P. 
Perrill, and Harry EB. Yarnell. 

Naturally the honor man of the class 
is its most prominent figure. He comes 
from Georgia this year. He is Naval Ca- 
det Wiliam Gunnell DuBose. In appear- 
ance he is tall, slender, and scholarly. 
When he left St. John’s College, Annap- 
olis, to enter the Naval Academy, he 
stood at the head of its freshman class. 
Cadet DuBose is twenty-one years old 
and is of South Carolina stock, his father 
being Surgeon W. R. DuBose, United 
States Navy. He was born at Charlotte- 
ville, Va., in 1875, and was appointed to 
the Naval Academy by Representative J. 
Cc, C. Black of the Tenth Congressional 
District. The bent of Cadet DuBose’s 
mind was toward the navy from his ear- 
liest youth. His appointment brought 
out the value of a man retaining his citi- 
zenship in one particular locality. The 
cadetship in the Naval Academy in the 
home district of Cadet DuBose’s father 
in Georgia became vacant. The question 
of residence at once arose when the ap- 
pointment was asked. Though his father 
had been absent from home since boy- 
hood in the naval service, yet Cadet 
DuBose’s grandfather had paid both ordi- 
nary and poll-tax bills for his son, Sur- 
geon DuBose, and that fact settled the 
question of residence. Young DuBose 
stood at the head after a competitive ex- 
amination with thirteen competitors. Al- 
though Cadet DuBose plays some ball, 
his chief business is standing at the head 
of his class at nearly every annual exam- 
ination. His standing with his fellow- 
cadets was shown in his selection last 
year as the football manager, a position 
filled only by the most popular cadets. 

Ernest Frederick Eggert of Michigan 
is close on the heels of the honor man of 
hisclass. Cadet Eggert won the gold medal 
which was the first prize in the contest 
in rapid-firing practice at the Naval 
Academy in 1897. He is a fine scholar, 
and it has been nip and tuck with him 
and DuBose which should be the honor 
man. Eggert will graduate.No. 2 in his 
class. 

No. 3 in the tand- 
ing is Naval Cadet Joseph Wright Powell 
ef New York He is from Oswego, 
was appointed to the Naval Academy 
from the Twenty-fourth District of New 
York by Congressman Chickering. To 
the credit of being one of the first schol- 
of his Cadet Powell adds the 
honor of occupying the position of Cap- 
of the football team. Powell is a 
player, playing left half back. 
Cadet Powell is also one of the Academy 
shell crew. 

Naval Cadet Harlan Page Perrill comes 
from Lebanon, Ind. He was born in 
Kansas and is twenty-one years old. 
When appointed to the Academy by Dan- 
lel Waugh he was attending the High 
School in Lebanon. Cadet Perrill’s great- 
grandfather fought at Yorktown, and his 
father was in the Union forces during the 
civil war for three 

Naval Cadet Harry E. 
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entered the Academy Sept. 8, 1893, 
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order of scholastic merit, but Cadet Shef 
field will not graduate. He was taken 
with a severe illness, and by that mis- 
fortune, after heroic work, will lose a 
year, as he had to apply for sick leave 
Naval Cadet Arthur Japy Hepburn, 
who stands No. 6 in the graduating class, 
is a native of Pennsylvania. He has the 
honor of being one of the Captains of the 
four companies of the cadet battalion 
Naval Cadet David E. Theleen of Wis 
consin stands seventh in the class. Cadet 
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CAPT. PHILIP H. COOPER, 
Supt. of the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


was appointed from the First 
District of his State by H. A. Cooper 
and entered in September, 1893. 3e- 
sides being a capable scholar, Cadet The- 
leen is good at fencing and broadswords 
and knows how to play baseball. 

Naval Cadet Alfred W. Pressy of Ne- 
braska is eighth in scholastic merit. He 
isa student and does not take valiantly 
to athletics. 

Naval Cadet William Russell, the ninth 
man in the class, comes from one of the 
three Territories of the Union—Arizona. 

The class of '97 has done much for 
academic athletics. The class brims over 
with capable men in football, baseball, 
rowing, and in the gymnasium. 

The most remarkable track perform- 
ance of the year has just been made at 
the Academy by a clean-limbed and lithe- 
muscled young cadet from Ohio—Robert 
W. Henderson of Newark. That record 
Was made on May 8 by running 220 
yards, an eighth of a mile, in 0:21 1-5, 
which equals the record held by Bernard 
J. Wefers of Georgetown College, which 
has heretofore stood as the intercolle- 
giate, American, and world’s records. 
Wefers also jointly holds with Owen the 
world’s record on the 100 yards, and 
these are the only records of the ordinary 
field track events held by American 
collegians which are also world’s rec- 
ords. Thus Henderson and Wefers can 
be considered the leading American 
lege athletes. Cadet Henderson’s feat 
is all the more remarkable from the fact 
that he had never had any one who could 
enough to him to make him 
run his best. Cadet Henderson is un 
doubtedly the best all-round athlete ever 
turned out by the Naval Academy. Be 
sides his wonderful record on the 220, 
he holds the naval the 100 
yards at 0:10, and also Academy records 
at the quarter-mile run and the high 
broad jump. He is full back of the foot 
ball team, that game being considered 
the most important branch at the Acad- 
emy; is a good all-round man, and, ac- 

number of experts, one of 
the longest punters in the 
lay. At a prize competition he made a 
punt of 150 feet and 3 inches. He is also 
pitcher and Captain of the baseball team 
and a wonderful batsman. 

Albert Henry McCarthy of Iowa rowed 
last year on the Academy crew, and w 
the Captain this season He plays 
end of the football team, tackles low ar 
hard, and is a very steady player. Well 
lid he fill the position of end on the 
Academy team. When the cadets played 
Lafayette last season and scored on it in 
the first half and kept the oval from be 
hind goal in that half, McCarthy 
was at his post with “a broken hand.” 
When the second half opened he had to 
retire, and then Lafayette scored three 
times. As Captain of the eight-oar shell 
crew McCarthy has had the bravery to 
stand sponsor for two remarkable chal- 
lenges this year—a challenge to Cornell 
and to Pennsylvania. The first was rowed 
on May 15—a two-mile straightaway. 
The cadets never did better. They crossed 
the finish seconds behind the fa 
mous winners, with only two lengths of 
clear water between them, having pulled 
up on Cornell two lengths in the last half 
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the elements of future as well as present 
usefulness to the navy, for in every posi- 
is tried he shows up hand- 
somely. He won the prize as the best 
boxer of the Academy this Spring and 
took the second medal in the annual com- 
petitive contest in rapid-fire great gun 
practice on the Standish, while under way 
in the Chesapeake, at a 1,000-yard target. 

Cadet Joseph Wright Graeme has dis- 
tinguished himself at the Academy in a 
number of different lines—in scholarship, 
athletics, and in literature. He is from 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., and received his ap- 
pointment from W. H. Hines in a com- 
petitive examination with ten youths. 
His maternal grandfather was Henry B. 
Wright, who represented Pennsylvania 
in the House of Representatives for over 
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not be alarmed at this statement. It car- 
ries no indignity. It is a credit and a 
wonder to be even an ordinary “ conduct 
fiend,” but to be the leader of this honor- 
able squad is more than an ordinary 
merit. A “conduct fiend” is one that 
runs the harassing ordeal of Academic 
discipline with few breaches of the regu- 
lations. This is remarkable from the fact 
that a cadet’s thoughts even must be 
right in the eyes of the strict disciplina- 
rians of the department of discipline. No 
spilled water must be on the quarters 
floor, no shoes must be out of place, no 
dust on his clothes, no buttons off his 
jacket, his eyes must be in the right place 
in drill, his numerous uniforms be worn 
only at the right moment, and his 
quests and explanations written in good 
English and according to military form. 
These are but a tithe of the innumerable 
written and unwritten rules that a cadet 
must obey. Cadet Giles in his first year 
had 11 demerits, with an allowance of 
300 before he would reach the limitation 
that, passed, will put a cadet out of the 
Academy. In the gocond year he had 17 
in a limit of 250; in the third year 11, in 
a limit of 200, and this year, in twelve 
days of graduation, he had not had a ain 
gle demerit. He comes from Thorp Spring, 
Hood County, Texas, and is the son of 
H. P. Giles of Brandon, Texas. Cadet 
Giles was appointed by Congressman C 
K. Bell of the Eighth District. 

Naval Cadet Victor 
of South Dakota 
reputation as a fencer He was one 
the Academy team in 1896 and 1897 ir 
the intercollegiate fencing matches, and 
holds an Academy and an intercollegiate 
medal, the first for fencing and the latter 
for broadswords. He is President of the 
Intercollegiate Association. He is a cadet 
ensign in the cadet battalion and is a 
Presidential appointee. Cadet Eggert and 
Cadet Falconer are also excellent fencer 

Naval Cadet Needham Lee Jones 
Sardis, Miss., is the “funny man of 
class.” As such he is the life and 
of the Academy Minstrel Tri 


The cadet 
Chairman of 
is considered the most popular 
the class. This is Naval Cadet Pete 
Lloyd Pratt of Sycamore, IIl. He is 
Chairman of the Hop Committee, and is 
President of his class, a position he |! 
held for the four years that he has tf 
in the Academy. 


He the silv 
medal, second prize, this year for sma 
arm practice. 


The cadet that 
ready writer”’ in the 
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THE eee CLASS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, ANAT OLS. MD. 


Ohio. David E. Thelin, Wisconsin. 28. S. W. Anding, Mississippi. - Joseph W. 


Nebraska. - Robert W. Henderson, Ohio. 20. Alfred W, Pressy, Nebraska, Willis McDowell, Pennsylvania. 
- Henry N. Jensen, Wisconsin. Irving F. Landis, Kansas. - John W. Morse, Massachusetts. 
nnesota. Thomas C. Hart, Michigan. - George Van Orden, Michigan. . Peter L. Pratt Illinois. 
Clarence 8S. Kempff, California. Lewis C. Richardson, 8S. Carolina. - Ernest C. Keenan, New York. 
sylvania 1. Ww illiam P. Giles, Texas. Hilary Williams, Indiana. 2. William C. Asserson, New York, 
Sheffield, Ge ria . S. Maho ¥y. Michigan. 3. Cyrus R. Miller, California. 
Tili : : t Chase. V . Frederick R. Holman, Iowa. 


White, ‘Arizc IG §. Smith, Jr., lowa, 5. Edward T. Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 


Graham, Pennsylvania. 


Alfred C. Owen, District Columbia. 
Henry L. Collins, Pennsylvania. 
Austin Kauts, Washington. 
Victor 8. Houston, South Dakota. 


* Samuel G. McGill, Jr., N. Dakota. 


Oscar D. Duncan, Alabama. 
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COLUMBIA’S COMMENCEMENT. 


)HE last commencement exer- 
cises that are to be held in the 
old Columbia University build- 
ings will begin this week. The 
senior classes in the different 
departments of the university 

will graduate, the commencement exam- 
inations will be held, and then prepara- 
tions will be made for moving to the new 
university buildings, which are fast ap- 
proaching completion on the upper west 
side of the city. 

The exercises will begin this afternoon 
at St. Thomas's Church, when the Rev. 
William R. Huntington, D. D., rector of 
Grace Church, will deliver the bacca- 
laureate sermon, The services in the 
church will begin at 4 o’clock, and the 
Trustees of the university, the members 
of the senior classes, and many of the 
friends of the university have been in- 
vited to be present. 

To-morrow will be college class day, 
and at 2 o'clock the members of the se- 
nior class have invited their friends to 
be present in the Library Hall at their 
class day exercises. The committee hav- 
ing charge of these exercises is composed 
of the following members of the class: 
William Boone Gunton, Woodward Bab- 
cock, John Henry Lyon, Walter Strong 
Edwards, Charles Chapin Sargent, Sey 
mour Keyes Fuller, Oliver Smith, and 
Arthur Lockett Marvin. 

After W. B. Gunton, the Secretary, has 
called the roll, an address of 
will be made by Arthur L. Marvin, the 
President of the class. The programme 
for the remainder of the afternoon will 
Philip Bissell; class 
Elgas: class poem, 


welcome 


be: Class history, 
prophecy, Francis B 
Walter L. Hess: presentation, Charles F. 
Wheaton: valedictory, Philip E. Brodt 
During the afternoon the college glee and 
banjo club will render music 
In the evening of class day the grad- 
uating class will give an informal dance 
in the library for the class only and a 
few friends. The officers of the class are: 
President—Arthur L. Marvin; Vice Pres- 
ident—Abbott W. Putnam; Secretary— 
W. B. Gunton, and Treasurer—Charles C 
Sargent, Jr. 
President give a 
the graduating 
classes at his re Sixty- 
fourth Street, on Tuesday afternoon 
The commencement exercises will_ be 
eld in Carnegie Hall at 8:15 o’clock on 
ing. The members of the 
will be present and 
ww they have fared 
finished. They 
and gowns, and the 
and Trustees of the university 
and the members of the Faculty will also 
costume The Chap- 
Rev. Dr. Cornelius R. 
exercises with pray- 
George R. Van De 
will pronounce the 
of the exercises 
will 
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thur Bookman, Charl William 
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JACOB WORTH, 
Republican Leader in Kings County. 


cutt Petty, John Hill Prentice, Reginald 
William Grant Presspritch, and Albert 
William Putnam, New York; Franklin 
Edwin Reese, New Jersey; Charles Cha- 
pin Sargent, Jr., New York; Henry Ha- 
thorne Sawyer, Maine; George Washing- 
ton Senftner, William Seward Shanahan, 
and Robert Willis Shearman, New York; 
Paul Shimmon, Persia; Oliver Smith, Eu- 
gene Edward Spiegelberg, Arthur Bar- 
nett Spingarn, and Morris Lincoln 
Strauss, New York; Edwin Platt Tanner, 
New Jersey; Faneuil Suydam Weisse, 
George Wilson Wharton, Charles Freder- 
ick Wheaton, Isaac Yohannon, and Alex- 
ander William Henry Zerban, New York. 
SCHOOL OF LAW—William B. Arnold, 
Massachusetts; Lawrence Atterbury, 
A. B., Columbia, Grosvenor Hyde 
Backus, A. B., Amherst, and Henry Burr 
Barnes, Jr., A. B., Yale, New York; 
George R. Beach, New Jersey; Alfred 
Wreaks Booraem and Emanuel Siegfried 
Cahn, B. S., New York City College, New 
York; Bowen Case, A. B., Yale, 
Missouri; Cohn, A. B., 
New York City College, New York; 
Bernard M. Cone, A. B., Johns Hop- 
kins, A. M., Columbia, Maryland; Al- 
exander Mitchell Crane, A. B., Har- 
vard, New York; Constantine Stanislaus 
Cummings, A. B. Christian Brothers, 
Missouri; Ewing Leo Deputy, Ohio; 
Frederick Dwight, A. B., Yale, and Jesse 
W. Ehrich, A. B., New York City Col- 
lege, New York; Robert W. B. Elliott, 
A. M., University of the South, Tennes- 
see; Henry Lane Eno, A. B., Yale, Con- 
necticut; John Ewen, A. B., Columbia, 
Moses Feltenstein, David Joseph Fox, 
B. S., New York City College, and Clar- 
ence Randolph Freeman, A. B., Colum- 
bia, New York; Albert Fullerton, A. B., 
University of Kansas, Kansas Charles 
Monteith Gilpin, A. B., St. John’s, Md., 
Maryland; Meredith Hare, A. B., Yale, 
Montgomery Hare, A. B., Yale, and Will 
jam Henry Hirsh, A. B., New York City 
College, A. M., Columbia, New York; 
Edwin O. Holter, A. B., Yale, Montana; 
Robert Hamilton Hutchins, A. M., Trin 
it Conn., and Maurice Samuel Hyman, 
Harvard, New York; Ralph Henry 
A. B., University of Nebraska, 
; James T. Kilbreth, Jr., A. B., 
Harvard, Maulsby Kimball, A. B., Co 
Arthur Kline Kuhn, A. M., 
lumbia, Edward Lazansky, A. B., Colum- 
bia, Walter Henry Liebman, A. B., 
Gerald Arthur Lowe, 
Eddy McCarthy, William Townsend Mc- 
Coun, Jr., Frank Heath Mason, William 
Thomas Mason, A. M., Columbia, Arthur 
Mayer, Samuel M. Michel, George Fred- 
Middendorf, Jr., A. B., Columbia, 
Walter Jefferson Moore, A. B., Harvard, 
r 7or Norrie, A. B., Columbia 
Ben in < Pasku 


George 


Solomon A. 


lumbia, Co- 


Co- 


lumbia, Charles 


erick 


Berry Pogson, A. B., Columbla, Frank 
Lyon Polk, A. B., Yale, Arthur M. Price, 
John Gordon Quigley, A. B., Harvard, 
and Charles Conway Reiley, New York; 
William Delamater Riter, Utah; Paul 
Brown Scarff, A. B., Hanover, Iowa; 
Henry Schoenherr, Jr., New York; Wal- 
ter Stanley Schiitz, A. B., Trinity, Conn., 
Connecticut; Edward Augustus Selfridge 
Jr., Ph. B., University of*California, Cal 
ifornia; Frederic White Shepard, A. B., 
Columbia, Henry Steinert, Jr., Samuel 
Sturtz, Lawrence Arnold Tanzer, A. B., 
Harvard, and Stephen Fraser Thayer, 
A. B., Columbia, New York; Nathaniel 
Compton Toms, New Jersey; Richmond 
Weed, A. B., Columbia, and Abraham 
Wielar, New York; James Dawes Will- 
iams, A. B., Yale, Massachusetts. 
SCHOOL OF MINES—Ernest Kempton 
Adams, (E. E.,) Ph. B., Yale, New York; 
Walter Clymer Barnes, (©. E.,) New Jer- 
sey; Putnam Asbury Bates, (E. E.,) Da- 
vid Elder Baxter, (C. E.,) John Jacob Bell- 
man, (E£. E.,) Reed Raymond Bishop, (£ 
E.,) George Abraham Boehm, (A.,) Emil 
Christian Boerner, Jr., (E. E.,) New York; 
George Sylvester Brackett, (M. E.,) Mary- 
land; Harris Sutton Burroughs, (E. E.,) 
New York; Alexander James Campbell 
(M. E.,) Ph. B., Yale, California; Charles 
Martin Clark, (E. E.,) New York; Josiah 
Huntoon Clark, (M. E.,) New Jersey; 
Clarence Lyman Collins second, (E. E..,) 
Ph. B., Yale, Connecticut; Herbert Whea- 
ton Congdon, (A.,) Frederick Coykendall, 
(C. EB.) A 
Crampton, (BE. EI 


B., Columbia, Stewart Ho oT 
}..) Theakston De Coppet, 
(A.,) Alexander Simpson Farmer, (C. E.,) 
Charles Herman Fulton, (M. E.,) New 
rk; Abner Winthrop Gill, (C. E.,) A. 
Amherst, New John Wesley 

e, (C. E.,) Henry, (C.,) 


Haldy, (E 


Jersey; 
August 
rk; Frederick George 
; School of Applied 
Ohio; Henry Herz, (A.,) New J 
» Walter Hildburgh, (E. E.,) Fre 
Montgomery Holbrook, (£ 
an Norbert Hood, (M. E.,) 


Case 


Barnes Humphreys, (E. E.,) 
rk; James Ellwood Jones, (E&. I 
Virginia; William Geor 
I h, (EB. E..,) 
Kurtz, (2 
yivania; Max L 
Malcolm McLear 
n Campbell Maben, Jr., (M 
; Willlam MacMullen, (E. E 
Madden, (C. E.,) George Wil 
E.,) Leo 
bes gnatius 
Alfred Prosser, (E. E.,) 
Herman Philip Ralph, (C 
ngton Rappold, (A.,) 
(C.,) Charl ; 
J 1 H 


, James 


lard Koc 


) John 


Raphael 


O’Reardon, (C 
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Jr., (A.,.) New Jersey; Isaac Stander, (C. 
B.,) New York; Joseph Suydam Stout, 
Jr., (C. E.,) A. B., Columbia, Alfred Sam- 
uel Guido Taylor, (A.,) A. B., Harvard, 
New York; William Shepard Thomas, (M. 
a.) C. E., Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, California; Rowland Gilbert Tib- 
bals, (C. E.,) New York; Christopher Van 
Deventer, (EB. E.,) Tennessee; Y”.tliam 
Van Bergen Van Dyck, (EB. E.,) B. &., 
Rutgers, New Jersey; Charles Adolph 
Waldenberger, (C.,) Lazarus White, (C. 
o..) New York. 
BARNARD COLLEGE—Agnes Bald- 
win, Newark, N. J.; Adelaide Wells 
Browne and Edith Phoebe Bucknam, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mary Bergmann Dobbs, 
New York City; Florence Anderson Dow- 
den, Newark, N. J.; Louise’ Brisbin 
Dunn, Jamaica, N. Y.; Estelle Elkus 
New York City; Grace Lovina Fenton, 
Pulaski, N. Y.; Alice Medora Ferry, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Nellie Priscilla 
Fletcher and Cordelia Alma Hall, New 
York City; Anna Mary Locke, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Myra Emilie Matthews, Or 
ange, N. J.; Mary Baldwin More, Moun 
Vernon, N. Y.; Edith Rice Sackett, New 
York City; Louise Shaw, Hackensack, N 
J.; Aline Croquet Stratford, Brooklyn, N 
Y.; Anne Porter Sumner, New Y 
City; Lilllan Mary Uppercu, Elizab 
N. J.; Adaline Wheelock, New York C 
Maude Wilcox, New Rochelle, N. ¥ 
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WIDER HORIZONS 


our tender 


Our dreams, 
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GRADUATING CLASS, SCHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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graph of the paintir 
lea of its merits La 
I hepherd tands in the 
i as the central figure, leaning 
attitude on the rough wand 
in directing her flock. She is 
irse but picturesque at- 
I intry, her cloak frayed 
] 1 her petticoat torn with 
ide by the thorns and twigs 
itive thickets About her are 
w-brown stalks baked in 
August sun She pauses 
at ( through the weed 
rt tl h surface of a 
i € ri her her 
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Prof f H ry at the Uni 
ty of Bre 1u, in his “‘ Histor of Mod 
I nti r to him as “a B: 
Lepa tre p i into the key <« 
e prettinge 
Some of his works are “ Dividing 
Prof ’ 1873; “Old Beau” and “ Stroll- 





ng in the Garden,” 1874; “In Mourning,” 
1882; “Sans Dot,” 1883; “ Noonday 





Rest,” 1884, and “ Chatterboxes,” 1885. 
A g his works exhibited in New York 
ir -<d “The Veterans,” ‘ Othello 
he of Brabantio,” “ The Anti- 
ry,” “‘Washerwoman,” “Market Place 
P y,” “‘ Harvest Scene,” and “ Pot 
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THE LATE MR. FREDERICKSON. 
Charles W Frederickson for many 
years—at least twenty—was one of the 


most familiar figures, as he was the most 
figure, in the book auction 
rooms of this city. Having retired from 
he became a devoted collector 
of rare books, and the auction rooms were 
his camping grounds. He bought large- 

and sold periodically, the recent sale 
of his library being the last of several 


picturesque 


business, 


. 





The Late Ohas, W. Frederickson. 
A Well-Known Bibliophile. 





ankle 





“THE SHEPHERDESS.”’ 











Painting Presented by Mr. A. Abraham to the Bri 
ollections nm ie by him and sold a 
tion. The recent sale has been r 
the marked book auction events of tl t how es all tl 
year. Iu first editions of Shelley, Gray, sks the pract Iman. Itn oI 
Wordsworth, Keats, Lamb, and Gold- him very intimately if he would. When 
smith his library was extraordinarily the heat of this coming Summer reaches 
rich. There were small volumes in the 95 degrees in the shade and even sitting 
library which brought $200 and $300, and becomes a torture, let him think |! 


in one case more than $600 was paid for 
a single book—Shelley’s ‘“‘ Philosophical 
Poem,” the copy having renewed interest 


because of the autograph notes it con- 
tained. 
ee 
LIQUID AIR AND SOME OF ITS 
USES. 
“Mamma wants two quarts of your 





best liquid air, and she says that the last 
you sent had too much carbonic acid 
gas.” It is not impossible that before 
many years the corner grocer will hear 
such requests as this, writes George B. 
Waldron in The Illustrated American, 
and, what is more, be able to supply 
them. Scarcely four years have passed 
since Prof. James Dewar, at a meeting 
held in the Royal Institution of London 
and presided over by the Prince of Wales, 
announced that he had accomplished the 
liquefying of air. Since Prof. Dewar’s 
successful experiments in liquefying air 
in 1893 the process has been vastly im- 
proved. At a recent lecture Prof. R. Og- 
den Doremus, LL. D., of the College of 
the City of New York exhibited some two 
gallons of this interesting fluid. He car- 
ried it about In an open pail, poured it 
from dish to dish—in fact, treated it 
much as he would any liquid. The air 
was liquefied at the up-town station of 
the company which is operating cars by 
compressed air on One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street. The air is first sub- 
jected to the enormous pressure of 2,500 
pounds to the square inch. Suddenly the 
pressure is removed from a portion of 
the air, which develops such intense cold 
as to transfer the remaining air into a 
liquid. It is necessary only to put the 
liquid into some non-cold conducting ma- 


cooling it would be to have a fiuid some 





315 degrees below zero at his side. If it 
is possible to keep dead hogs frozen for 
weeks during the heat of Summer, why 


hould not living people be given a com- 
fortable atmosphere in their homes and 
places of business? 

The truth is that science has discovered 
the to modify the fiercest heat 
Summer and give us comfort and ease 
where now we swelter and roast. With 
all the resources for producing cold abun- 
dantly and cheaply at hand, the wonder 
is that Yankee ingenuity has not long ago 
supplied this want. 

_ — 


“WHEN THE CLOVER 
AGAIN.” 


‘When the clover blooms again, 
And the rain-birds in the rain 
Make the sad-heart 
And the joy of June completer, 
I shall see his face again!’ 


way of 


BLOOMS 


noon seem veeter 


Of her lover oversea 
So she whispered happily; 
And she prayed while men were sleep 
ing: 
“Mary, have him in thy keeping 
As he sails the stormy sea!” 


White and silent lay his face 

In a still, green-watered place 
Where the long gray weed scarce lifted, 
And the sand was lightly sifted 

O’er his unremembering face 


—CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS in the 
June Century. 
—— --- - - - 
“IN THREE STATES AT ONCE.” 
Crossing the Delaware River below 
Port Jervis, the tourist comes to a point 


of land upon which a rude stone monu- 


De 
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place, 


fi 
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James T, Powers. 


- 
HEN “Secret Service” was 
modestly brought into town 
last Fall no one imagined 


that it would run all Winter, 
become the most talked-of 
play of the year, and create 
a furor in London in the Spring. There 
was a vague idea that the play had failed 
somewhere before its advent here, and 
naturally no one expected an “ epoch- 
maker.’ Well, it is a good, stirring piece, 
in which all the really essential elements 
of melodrama are treated with original 
skill. The author disclaimed any sort of 
1istorical purpose, and as a picture of 
fe “Secret Service” is not of more 
value than the ordinary novel of inci- 
lent, written by some clever man or wo- 
man, than Mr. Davis's spirited ‘‘ Soldiers 
f Fortune,’ which is going to be one of 
the books of the Summer, or Mr. Barnes’s 
‘Loyal Traitor.” That is to say, it would 
not be worth while to consider ‘ Secret 
Service” as a picture of life. Its merit 

3 chiefly “‘ theatrical” in that restricted 
of the word which compels one to 
ise quotation marks in the effort to be 
perfectly clear. 

But its theatricalism is of a very high 
rder, while its economy of material and 
skillful avoidance of the grossness and 
tawdriness of common melodramatists 
istify the admiration for Mr. Gillette 
all sympathetic and ‘clear-sighted observ- 
rs Of the American drama have felt ever 
nce the rising curtain revealed that 
itting room in a Southern mansion and 
the drums of the conquering Yankees 
yunded in the streets without at the 
little Madison Square Theatre one night 
lany years ago. It was made plain that 

st night of “ Held by the Enemy” that 
William Gillette was an original thinker 

1iong playwrights, by which I do not 





ense 


THE NEW YORK TIMES- 


mean to affirm that his plays have “ in 
tellectual breadth.” 

A lack of that quality, supposed to be 
common in English plays, is the only de- 
ficlency one English critic discovers in 
“ Secret Service.” He finds “ intellectual 
breadth” in “Under the Red Robe.” I 
never found it there, perhaps because I 
have not been looking for “ intellectual 
breadth "’ at performances of Mr. Rose's 
play. It seems to me it would be as rea- 
sonable to look for that quality in “ The 
Mayflower,” by Louis N. Parker, which, 
according to some of the London news- 
papers, is still an ‘‘enormous success” 
in this country, in the reprehensible bird 
ballet of ‘“‘ The Whirl of the Town,” or in 
Mr. Daniel Daly’s song about “ Lowees- 
on” 

The church hospital scene in “ Held by 
the Enemy” put Mr. Gillette forward as 
aman of mark. Before that he had de- 
liberately written “ The Professor,” and 
acted the title réle in it a whole Summer 
at the Madison Square Theatre, and no 
one thought the worse of him for that, 


because he was obviously an earnest 
young man doing his best to make a 
living. He also adapted von Moser’s 


‘Der Bibliothekar”’ and acted the feeble- 
minded curate just at the time Mr. Palm- 
er imported Hawtrey’s English version 
of the same piece, called ‘‘ The Private 
Secretary.” The inevitable squabble and 
lawsuit were followed by a compromise, 
which was something of a triumph for 
Mr. Gillette, whose own portrayal of the 
Rev. Robert Spaulding is better known 
here than any other. 

In “A Legal Wreck,” produced some 
years after ‘“‘ Held by the Enemy” at the 
Madison Square Theatre, Mr. Gillette was 
original in another new way, but the 
piece was not drama, comedy, or farce, 
and was weakest where it should have 
been strongest. It contained some very 
attractive sketches of character, and 
some capital dialogue, and it was full of 
odd and droll ideas; but its machinery 
was very imperfect. Gillette’s adapta- 
tion of “ Le Feu Toupinel,” called ‘“ Mr. 
Wilkinson’s Widows,”’ was one of a num 
ber of adaptations, and the best of them, 
which kept his name in the bills till he 
conceived the idea of turning an incident 
or two in the “ Plantation Thomassin,” 


and several ideas of Moliére’s, Samuel 
Foote’s, toge sther with a few of Gillette's 
own into “Too Much Johnson” and act 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE. 


ing Augustus Billings. His stage man- terbalanced | ‘ sob i thought 
ner in the character of the imperturbable ner l I } 

liar in this farce is almost the same as remind u v 1d w ight to 
his stage manner as the audacious spy ( t B I 5 

in ‘“‘ Secret Service.”” There are momen him ’ I vh Not 

in the last-named play in which he fit ; 

the réle to perfection. There are othe: Serv | ntell I but tl 
moments in which an actor of lar I ’* Mr. G tte’s | i 
powers would be much more effecti t ! igt I 

Yet he well deserves his glory In Er 

land, where he is a stranger, and hi 

ing of Lewis Dumont is judged wit! 

reference to any other work he has d 

it is thought a marvel of histrior 

It is natural and common for pro 

critics of the dramatic stage to 

praise, in such circumstances, and to 

fuse personality with art. I do not tl 

that sort of overpraise ever does mu a 

harm, and its influence is sure to be — 
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THE “ CHAPPIES ” IN “ THE 
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x I \ I I MeO IX 
fil the i I i 
. manity; 
1 tl | \ like to overtake a man that 
iti Whose presence out alone is not ad 
; ble, 
l ! b \ bang him in the back and knock hi 
iy h I cold, 
. . pla And mash him till he isn’t recognizable 
t + 
r t} frai f her n 
of in 
c l I ical reputat 
[ her t i ver wa a mer 
ma just lil Mads Li ing. The most 
tak in “ The Whirl of 
the Tx 1 I Griy in Choru 
which i tesque, and almost 
thrilling when the bells jangle and the 
men yel Mr. Kerk i i nt 
ly descriptiv He rds 
No ordinary rt ‘ ire we 
We're the tr d i I of the 
cable car, 
While other men may murder two or three 
To kill them off by families we able are; 


Nance O'Neill. 


Who Will Head a New Stock Company 
York Next Season. 
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Harry Mann, 
Business Manager of the Knickerbocker Theatre 


The Original French Pierrot. 


“Chand d’Habits,” the wordless play 
Beerbohm Tree has imported from 
France and produced, with no great ef- 
fect, seemingly, at his theatre in Lon- 
don, is not original with Catulle Mendés, 
whose name is announced as its author. 
Pierrot was first imported from the Ital- 
ian stage to the French by an actor of 
the name of Gaspard Duboureau, about 
the beginning of the century. He invent- 
ed the peculiar dress for Pierrot, which 
has since been worn by all players of the 
part, constructed a score of pleces for 
this by turns comic and pathetic char- 
acter, and became a great favorite with 
Napoleon, who cared little about the 
drama in any form. In Duboureau’s rep- 
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WHIRL OF THE TOWN.”—ACT I. 


falsehood, the right 
ed to writ I 


human 


ence as oppo 


i. great human morality as 


GERTRUDE ZELLA, 
Who Mimics Otero in “ The Whirl of 
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BUSY man is Ernest Neyer, 
the leader of the Seventh Reg- 
iment Band. He is a New 
Yorker by birth and could 
therefore qualify as a member 
of Mr. Franko’s American 
Symphony Orchestra. But he has not 
time in these days to be a member of 
iny other person’s orchestra. It has in- 
rested me to read many accounts of 
Mr. Neyer and his musical doings, but I 
uve yet to see a correct one. I have 

wn Ernest Neyer nearly twenty-five 
ars. I was in his company day and 
ght for nearly six months in the good 
i days of “ Pinafore.” We were “on 
and we ate, drank, and slept 
ether. Let me here and now pay my 
ite to the man. Ernest Neyer is of 
salt of the earth. He is a big-heart- 
genial, sincere man. No one can 
»w him well without loving him. He 
nergetic, courageous, and indefatiga- 
d he owes his present high posi- 
10ong the musicians of New York 
sfforts, his tal- 





road,” 








ly to his own brave 
‘nt, and his scholarship 


Mr. Neyer is well on the favorable side 
fifty years of age. He is the son of a 
ian, and his father was bandma 


er of the Ninth Regiment when that or- 








ation went to the front in the war 
t 4 ) a 1 boy then, but 
wa ] rtia pirit and wa 
t to war wit his father I 
Department had no cloth 
1 to fit him, but neverthele 
u I k enough for a 
im, little I t 1ust j 
a a 





began his 
a member of Dod- 





nal career as 
Band, and at one time was its 
He afterward j d the Twenty- 








second Regiment Band, and was its lead- 
er previous to the accession of the late 
Patrick 8. Gilmore. When Presbury & 
Hildreth opened the West End Hotel at 
Long Branch, they engaged Mr. Neyer 
to conduct the orchestra. He had al- 
ready begun to build up a patronage 
among society people as a purveyor of 
dance music, and his hotel acquaintance 
enabled him to extend it. I may as well 
note right here that Mr. Neyer retained 
his position as musical director of the 
West End Hotel until the close of last 
Summer, when he resigned to accept a 
more lucrative offer for this season at 
the Pleasure Bay Casino. Mr. Neyer’s 
dance music has long been famous, and 
his morning concerts at the West End 
were always excellent. In the Winter 
seasons he was conspicuous at many 
public balls, notably those of the Purim 
Society. 

In the Winters of 1875-6, 1876-7, and 
1877-8, Mr. Neyer provided the music 
for the amateur theatrical entertain 
ments of the Wallack Club, then the 
most important amateur dramatic soci- 
ety in the country, and @ generous pro- 
vider of talent for the professional stage. 
When William Henderson opened the 
Standard Theatre in March, 1878, he en- 
gaged Ernest Neyer as his musical di- 
rector. He retained the position as long 
as Mr. Henderson retained the manage- 
ment, and was concerned in the prepara 
tions for the production of “ Pinafore,” 
‘Patience,” ‘“‘Iolanthe,” ‘‘Claude Du 
val,” “‘Les Manteaux Noirs,” and “ Rip 
Van Winkle.’ He is without question 
of the best chorus drillmasters in tl 
ountry, and as a theatrical conduct 
he has no superior. 

When the Standard was destroyed by 
fire Mr. Neyer continued his ballroom 
Summer work until the Broadway 


Theatre was opened French & 





under 





r. Mr. Neyer was engaged as 
director and remained until 
house changed hands. His latest apy 
ance as a theatrical director was 
Bijou during the recent performan 
Erminie.” He became leader of 





Seventh Regiment Band on Feb. 1, w 
Walter Rogers r gned, and 
nized band ready for ia 

I enade concert on Feb. 3. Th 

band is a thoroughly good organi 

but it is young yet and is not wi 

will be when Mr. Neyer has had 

time to drill it. This leader is a mu 
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mailed, 
Wagzer’s “ 
produced in Paris at the Opéra Co 


Flying Dutchman” has been 
mique 
in a@ manner generally praised. 
with, the orchestra was admirable in the 
highest degree, and this excellence count- 
ed for much in the artistic 
tained. The overture was specially 


To begin 


success OD- 


well 


played. The title part was assigned to 
M. Bouvet, who always proves himself 
to be an earnest and conscientious art 
ist, and who was seen and heard at his 
very best in the character of Vander- 
decken. The intensity of this singer’s de- 


sire to give all possible effect to every 
phrase of his réle tempts him at times to 
exaggerate, but on this occasion he suc- 
cessfully restrained his ardor, and the re- 
sult of his self-restraint was a well 
balanced and impressive interpretation 
of a difficult and trying part. The long 
opening monologue, in which the mari- 
ner bemoans his seemingly hopeless fate, 
was finely delivered, and equally effect- 
ive was his share of the duet with Senta 
in the second act. The Norwegian sailor 
whose daughter sacrifices herself to save 
the Dutchman from his fate fell to the 
lot of M. Belhomme, who has a fine 
voice, and knows how to employ it to 
the best effect. M. Gérome was the lover, 
Erik, and Mile. Marcy the Senta of the 
cast, neither sparing any pains to do 
justice to the unfamiliar music. The spin- 
ning-wheel chorus was deservedly ap- 
plauded, and the audience seemed some- 
what surprised at the Italian character 
of much of the music. Some, who did 
not realize that “ Der Fliegende Holliin- 
der” was written in Wagner's transi- 
tion period, before he emancipated him- 
self from the traditions of an earlier 
school, were almost disconcerted by the 
tunefulness, for which they were unpre- 
pared. Whether “Le Vaisseau Fan- 
tome” will occupy a permanent place in 
the répertoire of the Opéra Comique, or 
will eventually be adopted by the Acadé- 
mie de Musique, time will show; but 
meanwhile M. Carvalho deserves praise 
for his courage in giving hospitality to a 
foreign work that cannot be said to be of 
the style to which the patrons of his 
theatre are accustomed, or which they 
are likely, without demur, to accept. 
Although the public attention appears 
to be centred in the procession on June 
22, the official commencement of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee, in honor of Queen Victo- 
ria’s long reign, will be the religious 
services to be held all over the land on 
the previous Sunday, June 20, the six- 


ERNEST NEYER’S SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


tieth anniversary of her Majesty’s ac- include Prof. Bridge’s 1887 Jubilee An 
cession. The morning service at West- them, besides Dr. Martin’s new Jubile¢ 
minster Abbey on that day will be more Te Deum, which, according to pres 

or less of a semi-State character, and arrangements, will be the chief musica 
will be attended by most of the royal and feature of the service before St. Paul 
colonial visitors who may then have ar- on the 22d. Both works, (Bridge's ar 


Arnold’s 


oT 


and other composition 


l- 


rived. The organ, as at the jubilee in them specially scored for orchestra,) to- 
1887, will be reinforced by a band of gether with Sir Edwin 

brass and drums to be stationed in the Queen’s Song,”’ 

organ loft, and the service music will will likewise be included 
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ar i 
robed ) 
ial choir, v i 

heir new and 1 i 
t inge f ] Inn, tl 
I und ¢ ! 1 pal 
Martin’s new Te Deur Chis c 
been in choral rehearsal in th rr 
Room at St. Paul’s for some weeks pa 
The idea to place the portable « 
the cathedral steps has been aband 
and the singers I i npan 
two military bands 

Dr. Martin’s Te Deum is exclusiv 
choral, ex« rt t air Ww 
Thou Takest Upon Ths * This, 
solo, would of course be quite inaud 
in the open, and will | ing by as 
chorus. At the close of the Te Ds 
which ends with a massive chorus 1 
forced by the brass, the music chang* 
allegretto e simplice, and a semi-cho 





lead off the antiph 
thy nt ing fathers and 


of boys prettily 
*“ Kings shall be 
their Queens thy nursing 
semi-chorus of adult voices finish 
quotation, “‘ And thou shalt know that I 
am the Lord.”’ A majestic outburst, “ 


it 


mothers.” 


the 


Ww 


praise Thee, O God,” for full chorus and 
orchestra, leads after a pause to the 
prayer for her Majesty, “Thou shalt 


grant the Queen a long life, 
semi-chorus in four parts. Again the out 
burst, “We praise Thee, O God,” 
the semi-chorus once more takes up the 
prayer, “In her time let the righteous 
flourish,” the words, “ Let in 
all our borders” being treated antipho- 
nally, until it dies away at the reiterated 
word, “ Peace"; the full choir once more 
with the ejaculation, “We praise Thee, 
O God,” imposingly bringing the whole 


sung by a 





peace be 


to an end. The “Old Hundredth” will, 
according to the present scheme, after- 
ward be sung, but if it be desired that 


the multitudes shall join in the familiar 
melody, brass instruments scattered here 
and there in the crowd will be needed to 
keep the singers from wavering. 
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Making Him Miserable. 
From The Indianapolis Journal. 


She—It was just three 
night that you proposed. 

He—Now, what did you want to bring 
that up for, on the only night of the week 
that I have away from business? 


yeats ago to- 
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Modern Improvements, 
From The Chicago Record, 

“ Demosthenes acquired eloquence and 
success by talking with pebbles in his 
mouth.” 

“Yes, but men who succeed nowadays 
have to have rocks in their pockets.” 

sehldiaodeniniaiiait 
Not Easily Identified. 
From The American Druggist. 

“There was a strange man here to see 
you to-day, papa,’’ said little Ethel, who 
met her father in the hall. 

“Did he have a bill?” asked Binks. 

“No, papa. He had just a plain nose.” 

Gubnmecintinaiesecneiets 
Perfect. 
From The Cincinnati Enquirer. 

He—I think when a fellow has an op- 
portunity to kiss a pretty girl he ought 
to improve it. 

She—How ungallant! Do you really 
mean to say that it could be improved? 
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$5 Pillow Inhaler for 


$3. 
CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Asthma, Hay-Fever, Rose-Cold, 
Grippe,Catarrh, Throat & Lung Troubles 


We have found the way—Nature’s own way— 
to cure these troubles. It is by a perfect system 
of all-night inhalation of a thoroughly disinfected, 
pure and healing air. It is safe as sunshine, 
There are thousands cured and well by means of It. 

Advertising offer, for a short time only, of a 
Pillow-Inhaler at the reduced price of $3. 

Send money with order by New York draft, Post 
Office or express money-order, or registered letter. 

We will gladly send FREE explanatory booklet 
on application. Kindly be sure to mention this 


publication, 
Pillow- Inhaler Co., 1409 Chestnut St., 


Phila., Pa. 
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Prima Facie Evidence, 
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acted for the best, dear! Her 


BICYCLE FREAK NO, 2 


the engagement—but he i i utter] 
w take i perfectly roseate view of lift 
it Made No Difference, 
From The Chicago Post 
There had been a little family jar, and 


he was sulking. 

You have no right 
iid. “ When I promised to marry you I! 
ld you that I always wanted my o 

way and you said that made no differ 


to refuse me,”’ sh 


wh 


en 


Well, it 


doesn't, does it?” he retort 
1 ‘You don’t get it, do you?” 
rhus it happened that she called him a 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


. SHAW 


The largest hair store in America. 


HAIR GOODS. 


ONLY THE BEST—A MOST SUPERB LINE. 
Wigs, Waves, Bangs, Switches, 
17 Dyes, Tonics, Rouges, Powders, 
TOILET PREPARATIONS. 


The purest ingredients used—nothing harmful. Our Hair 
Tonic is effective—splendid for the scalp. Our dyes are lasting. 


Illustrated Catalogue Maltled Free. 
54 WEST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





Pies FABLES ARVADA EDAD (ADED UBUD RUDI 


« SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN! 


What every woman has wished for and never had is here, and here perfected 
and patented after months of experiment— 


LA ROSE COMB 


for drying the hair quickly after bath or shampoo; for cleansing the hair of dust 


and dandruff without wetting. 

are composed of three simple parts: A pure rubber comb, 
La Rose Comb especially designed for the purpose. An absorbent band 
of terry cloth, which of itself would tend to give the hair softness and gloss, while 
collecting dust and dandruff or drying the hair after washing. A light, non-rusta- 
ble holder, er and silver-plated handle. Combs thoroughly tested by 
many women, and a hair-dresser of long experience, who, having given them 
most persistent trial, pronounces them ideal. There are absolutely no chemicals 
or other preparation of any kind or description used on the absorbent. The hair 
is cleaned solely by the absorbent on both sides of the comb holder, which only 


requires to be kept clean. 
i it > Simplicity; durability. 
Points of Merit : They will thoroughly clear the 
hair and scalp of dust and oil, without wetting. They 
will thoroughly and quickly dry the hair after washing. 
And the hair is being combed and put in the best of 
order during the drying procesa. La Rose Combs com- 
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= bine the perfect comb with the properties of brush, 

@ cleaner, and dryer. Women may enjoy ashampoo as 

ss men have. No needof tiresome rubbing, or of sitting 
& with tangled hair over chair-back or register. TENDER aR 
2 SCALPS and tired heads will not recoil from the use of 
G La Rose Comb with its wide teeth and comfortable sub- py) 
\ stitution for the harsher brush. BICYCLERS can re- % 
move the dust from their hair withno more trouble py 
q than a usual combing gives). BATHERS need have no 
ve worry about getting the hair wet. La Rose Comb quick- 2 
@ ly dries and smoothes the tumbled tresses. y 
q “ A Contented Woman ” writes: “Dur- 
6 ing my con- 5 
S stant use of LaRose Comb | discovered that it » 
3) served as a cleaner fully as well asa dryer. The ') 
é significance of this will be appreciated by the Dy 
g millions of women thus emancipated from the ¥ 
q disagreeable necessity of having to wet the hair. 
G CAROLINE MISKEL-HOYT.”’ >) 
The complete outfit—comb and cleaner combined fe 
4] is $1.00 by mail postpaid. One will lasta lifetime. And 
SS after using it merely as a hair cleaner f a > 
G you wouldn't be without it tor a hundred d ars py 
SS Remit by check, post-office order or registered letter t z 
q THE COTTIER MFG. COMPANY, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. CITY. 9 
( Or for sale at John Wanamaker’s, (New York and Philadelphia,) Stern Bros’.,Abraham & Stra Pp) 
NS Brooklyn,) Hudnut’s, (206 Broadway,) Riker’s, 22d Street & 6th Av » 
(4 Money back after 30 days’ trial if it isn’t all we represent it to be. ») 
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Bad Management, Aa Things Go, 
From The Chicago R 
That young Dr. Gibbs hasn't a | H unother cas f extr 
cle of sense.” 
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cines?’’ Not ng . 1 ildr 
‘No; but he cured a wealtl I irry; me 
yman of fever in two days.” I 1 bik you've t 
> from rcenir 
Hard on Eyes. + 
From The New York W rhe Ruling Passion 
Mrs. Jaggs (suspiciously)—Y« ’ 
ire watery and terribly inflamed Minni s to apr 
Mr. Jages (with an injured air)—W rduat xer 
+ ext time you give me 1 Bibl f Vi I i I i 
Music. birthday present don’t select one with ‘I believe it will be t 
From The Detroit Journal h fine print hiffon and pink ros 
Who hath not music in his soul 
ripe for treason, stratagems, ar 
crime"; to say 
thing of being able to pass pleasant 
hours at 
The average Summer hotel wh 
brass 
Band is also at. 
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